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APPENDIX VI 


THE METHOD OF RELATING MORAL INTEGRATION 
TO INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION 


When it was discovered that the scores on 
interpersonal integration for the various cities 
were diverging from the scores on moral inte- 
gration, it was decided to make a special study 
of the matter in terms of the 408 individuals in 
the cross-section rather than in terms of the 
four cities. Since Dr. Clyde H. Coombs of the 
University of Michigan Psychology Depart- 
ment had been working with the analysis of 
qualitative variables, his scheme for dealing 
with a trait like moral integration was adopted.! 
This required that I select a number of items 
to represent this trait, each of which was coded 
in the same number of steps, and it made it 
desirable that the mean score of these items be 
separated by wide intervals. Five items, each 
of which was coded in three steps, were chosen. 
These items, their mean scores for the .four 
cities, and the weighting coefficients that were 
used to give them roughly equal effect upon the 
total score for each person are presented in 
Table III. 

It was the summation of these weighted 
scores for each person that was related to the 
response on “Is this a friendly city to live in?” 
to obtain the correlations between moral inte- 
gration and interpersonal integration given in 
Table 50 in chapter x. The question may be 
raised whether the reason that these correla- 
tions were so low might not be that the scores 
themselves were unreliable. Perhaps interper- 
sonal integration did not appear correlated 
with moral integration because the index used 
for the latter was not an accurate measure of 
that characteristic. There seemed to be no 
absolutely satisfactory way to test for reliabi- 
lity, since the five items first chosen were picked 
for their representativeness of the various 
aspects of moral integration. The best procedure 
was to pick five other items as nearly repres- 
sentative as possible of the same aspects as 
before. By taking five-step items, a fair repre- 


tSee “Some Hypotheses for the Analysis of 
Qualitative Variables,” Psychological Review, LV 


(1948), 167-74. 


sentation was obtainable for some of the as- 
pects but not for all. The items used for the 
check were the following: 


What sort of a place is this to live in? 

How does it compare with other cities in respect 
to the law-abidingness of the citizens? 

Respondent’s over-all attitude on desirability of 
fellow-citizens. 

Have you as much to do with what goes on here 
as the average person? 

How does it compare with other cities in respect 
to trouble among different races, nationalities, 
and religions? 


It is obvious that the second and fifth ques- 
tions are not satisfactory for the purpose in 


TABLE III 


COMPONENTS OF THE SPECIAL MORAL 
INTEGRATION INDEX 


Weight- 
iiem Mean ing , 
Score | Coeffi- 
cient 
Do most people think this is a good 
place to live?..............05: 4.78 4 
Are citizens law-abiding?... . .| 4.46 5 
Is there much trouble among differ- 
ent races, nationalities, and reli- 
PIOUS! E EEE 3.07 6 
Over-all code on respondent’s inter- 
est in community.............. 3.22 7 
Do young people get into much 
trouble here?.................. 2.50 8 


hand, because they ask for comparison with 
other cities rather than a direct statement 
about the one to which reaction is desired. In 
view of this inadequacy, it is not to be ex- 
pected that an index made up from these five 
items would correlate closely with the original 
index used. The fact that the correlation co- 
efficient is +.48 gives some confidence in the 
reliability of the original index. Hence the low 
correlation of that index with interpersonal 
integration is almost certainly significant. 
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Table 51 in chapter x shows the results for 
the cities using the mean of the original indi- 
vidual moral integration scores and their 
standard deviations. Dr. Coombs calls the 
former the “‘group status score” and the latter 
the “group dispersion score.” Two other scores 
which he computes from data such as these he 
calls the “individual dispersion score” and the 
“trait status score.” The latter is perhaps 
significant for our purposes, but, since it de- 
pends on the former, we will have to obtain a 
clear idea of what the individual dispersion 
score is. This may be done by referring to the 
five items in Table III. It is obvious that, if 
the life of a city reveals the same general pat- 
tern to a given individual as it does to the great 
majority, he would tend to respond more 
positively to the question, “Do most people 
think it is a good place to live?” than to the 
question, “Are citizens law-abiding?” Suppos- 
ing him to be an accurate observer of what is 
going on around him, a more positive response 
to the second question than to the first would 
indicate that the slice of the city’s life to which 
he is exposed is differently structured from that 
to which others are exposed. This argument 
should hold for every pair of the five items. It is 
possible, then, to compute what Dr. Coombs calls 
a “dispersion score,” or what I would prefer 
to call an “inversion score,” for each person. 
It is the percentage of times that his observa- 
tions dictate a different relative emphasis among 
the five items from that usually given. Note 
that this percentage is quite independent of 
whether he judges the city favorably or un- 
favorably. It is the relative ordering of his 
judgments that counts. If there are no in- 
versions, his dispersion score is zero, whether 
his scores on each question are high or low. If 
now we take the mean of these dispersion 
scores for each city, which is the trait status 
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score, we obtain a measure of the degree to 
which moral integration in a given city is a 
single dimension. The smaller the trait status 
score, the more nearly does the moral pattern 
throughout the differentiated areas in which the 
individuals of the cross-section live have a uni- 
dimensional character. The trait status scores 
thus found are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


TRAIT STATUS SCORES OF 
FOUR CITIES 


City Score 
Bellevue......... 0.00 cece eee nee 14.3 
Gorge City..... 2. aa wean, 22.2 
Bordertown...... .. » ¢¢54 aes BO 
Mediana....... onana aaa «ewes 17.8 

Mean of four cities..... . ..... 18.3 


Comparison of these scores with the group 
dispersion scores (standard deviations of indi- 
vidual scores for each city) given in Table 51 in 
chapter x shows very similar positions for the 
four cities. However, the two indexes do not 
mean quite the same thing. The group disper- 
sion scores indicate the degree to which the 
residents of each city agree with respect to its 
level of moral integration. The trait status 
scores, on the other hand, indicate the degree 
to which the moral order throughout the city 
has the same pattern. For instance, if juvenile 
delinquency is observed to be more of a problem 
than adult crime in every part of the city, this 
will tend to keep the trait status score small. 
But if there is variation among observers with 
respect to their relative seriousness, the trait 
status score will be raised. Thus Bellevue and 
Mediana appear to be more culturally homo- 
geneous with respect to moral integration than 
do Gorge City and Bordertown. 
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